IV

The Taming of the Shrew

I HAVE put myself down to talk to you to-night on The
Taming of the Shrew. It is the third of Shakespeare's early
comedies which I have been privileged to make the subject of a
Rylands lecture. For this occasion, therefore, I have presumed
to take liberties with the advertised topic. Instead of presenting
to you a general view of all the more important critical ques-
tions which emerge from The Taming of the Shrew, I have
sought to use the play only as a further development of the
argument I tried to lay down in my previous lectures to you,
to make my treatment of it, if the arrogance of the claim be
overlooked, the third chapter in a study of the evolution of
Shakespearian comedy. Hence I have jettisoned much which
the fashion of current Shakespearian scholarship makes most
interesting in The Taming oftfa Shrew, and have, for instance,
allowed myself no concern with the textual problems which
are raised by the play. I mention this in particular, because,
although my argument will require me to make use of another
pky of shrew-taming, The Taming of A Shrew as well as of
Shakespeare's Taming of the Shrew, I shall entirely omit any
consideration of their textual relationship, occupying myself
exclusively with the way they stand to each other in the idea
of comedy. Fortunately, the proposition I shall put forward
does not appear to depend at all on whether one accepts the
modern view (and I confess myself unpcrsuadcd) that A Shrew
is a textual adaptation of Shakespeare's play, or whether one
retains the older opinion that A Shrew is an older pky which
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